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DIVISION GAME PROTECTORS 


DIVISION A 


Lehigh, Berks, Schuylkill, Dauphin, Lebanon, 
Vontgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, 
Lancaster, York. 


W. M. Cramer, Sinking Spring, Berks County. 


Northampton, 


Bucks, 


DIVISION B 


Monroe, Carbon, 
Lackawanna, Pike. 


SHERMAN, Chinchilla, Lackawanna County. 


Susquehanna, Wayne, Luzerne, Wyoming, 


M. E. 


DIVISION C 


Lycoming, Sullivan, Columbia, Montour, Northumberland, Snyder, 
Union, Tioga, Bradford. 


Wm. J. Davis, Williamsport, Lycoming County. 
DIVISION D 


Blair, Bedford, Fulton, Huntingdon, Franklin, Mifflin, Juniata, 
Perry, Cumberland, Adams. 


FraNK A. Myers, Shippensburg, Cumberland County. 


DIVISION E 


WVcKean, Potter, Clinton, Centre, Clearfield, Cameron, El‘, 
Jefferson. 
Hayes T. ENGLERT, Coudersport, Potter County. 


DIVISION F 
Erie, Warren, Forest, Clarion, Butler, Lawrence, Mercer, V enango, 
Crawford. 


Jay C. Gitrorp, Oil City, Venango County. 


DIVISION G 


Washington, Greene, Allegheny, Fayette, 
irmstrong, Indiana, Cambria, Somerset. 


Wricut, Trauger, Westmoreland County. 


Beaver, Westmoreland, 


W. L. 


Remember that the future success of the News de- 


pends to a large degree upon the number of contribu- 


tions furnished by its readers. YOUR contributions 


will be greatly appreciated. 





Notify the Editor immediately of any change of address. 


Such promptness on the part 


of the subscriber will greatly facilitate the handling of the NEWS. 


Material for each issue should be submitted not later than the FIRST OF EACH PRE- 


CEDING MONTH. 


Permission to reprint will be granted providing proper credit is given 
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STRAY CATS—WHO’S TO BLAME? 


It is easy enough to blame the stray cat for all the 
game and song birds he kills but the ones who deserve 
the greater blame are those who through thoughtless- 
ness, indifference or sentimentality add yearly to the 
ever growing army of marauding felines by dumping 
litter after litter of unwanted kittens somewhere in the 
woods, or alongside of the road, instead of getting rid 
of them humanely. 

Cats must eat and when there is no one to feed them 
they go about rustling their own grub, whether it is 
a young rabbit or a robin or two. 

I have known summer resorts rich in game and song 
birds to be denuded of these valuable creatures in the 
course of a few months all because some one decided 
not to take home the “family” Tabby acquired during 
their vacation period. They simply “forgot” to take 
them, and the poor, deserted creatures, blameless in 
their hunger, were forced to subsist on whatever they 
could find. 

The inconsistency of the whole thing is that in many 
cases the very people who criticize sportsmen for kill- 
ing stray cats belong to that sentimental group who 
are responsible for their being here in the first place. 

If it is heartless, as they put it, to wage warfare 
against the stray cat, then it is doubly heartless and 
cruel for people to sneak out some dark night and 
dump the sack of unwanted kittens along some road- 
side. 

If such people would think twice before doing such a 
thing, and instead humanely get rid of any surplus 
stock, no one would have anything to kick about and 
there would be far more birds to help man continue his 
fight against that one great menace—insects—which, 
uncontrolled, would ruin in a very short time his crops 
and orchards. 


DO NOT MOLEST YOUNG GAME 


At this time of the year C. C. C. Camps working on 
the Pine Blister Rust Campaign are clearing out goose- 
berry bushes, the alternate hosts to this devastating 
tree scourge in various areas, and in the course of their 
work they naturally come across many fawn deer. In 
this connection the Game Commission has asked the 
Department of Forests and Waters to instruct the of- 
ficers and men associated with such camps not to 
molest these creatures except in cases where it is 
definitely known the mother has been killed. 













































Photo by P. H. Seitzinger 
This is what happens when cats are left to shift for themselves 


Similar cooperation on the part of the Department 
of Forests and Waters helped save quite a few bears 
early this spring, and the Game Commission feels sure 
the same splendid spirit of cooperation will result in 
the saving of hundreds of young deer. 

The Game Commission is also asking C. C. C. Camps 
to cooperate by reporting either to fhe Game Comm’s- 
sion or to the local game protector any dead deer which 
they find in their territory, as an investigation of the 
deer herd is now being made and the Department wants 
all the data it can possibly amass. Especially do they 
want an immediate report of any animals which show 
evidence of disease, the carcasses of which are fresh 
enough for examination by Department pathologists in 
case this is deemed necessary. 

Fishermen, campers and others who go in the woods 
at this time of year are also asked to report any dead 
deer they find. All such reports will go a long way 
toward establishing a working basis for the Commis- 
sion’s research program. 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary 





suggestions from our readers. 





Help secure new readers for the GAME NEWS. The more subscribers the better the maga- 
zine. Write a friend’s name on the attached application blank, attach the fifty cent subscription 
fee, and mail it in. We will see that he receives the very next issue. 


If you have any ideas for increasing the circulation let us have them. We always welcome 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 











New Propagation Head 


Charles Wellington Wessell of 
Doylestown, Bucks County, has been 
appointed Chief, Division of Propa- 
gation and Game Farms, vice C, A. 
Hiller, who was made Chief of the 
Division of Game Purchase and Dis- 
tribution. 


Mr. Wessell, whose experience in 
game propagation and research qual- 
ifies him for the post, has written 
many articles on rearing game and 
has developed two of the _ best 
strains of pure Mongolian and Mela- 
nistic Mutant pheasants in the 
country. He is also known for his 
knowledge of game bird standards 
and methods of releasing and re- 
stocking. 


A former newspaperman and vet- 
eran sportsman, Mr. Wessell has 
worked ardently during recent years 
to bring about a better relationship 
between landowners and sportsmen, 
and has assisted many fish and game 
associations in their distribution and 
management of game. 


Lost 
One Colt Special No. 571587 be- 
longing to Game Protector Robert 
Latimer, Muncy Valley. Please notify 
if found. 














Food and Cover Development 
Expert Appointed 
Realizing the importance of improv- 
ing environmental conditions for 
game wherever possible, and espe- 
cially on State game lands, a food 
and cover development expert has 
been employed by the Board and as- 
signed to the Bureau of Refuges and 
Lands. He is S. Weston Scott, who 
for the past ten years has been ac- 
tively engaged in the purchase and 
development of private shooting es- 
tates for prominent sportsmen and 
sportswomen throughout the east. 
Among some of the tracts he has de- 
veloped is one of 15,000 acres in 
South Carolina belonging to Frank- 
lyn Hutton, New York; one of 1,200 
acres along the eastern shore of 
Maryland for Walter P. Chrysler; 


SUMMER TRAPPING OF 
WEASELS 
By Harry VAN CLEVE 

Certain individuals in some of the coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania have recently been mak- 
ing a success of trapping weasels during the 
summer months. These animals are just 43 
destructive, or perhaps more so, during the 
spring and summer months when the rabbits 
and other small game animals and birds are 
rearing their young as at any other time, 
There is no reason why anyone who has 
time to devote to it should not add to his 
income by catching some of these pests dur- 
ing the summer months. Traps should be 
earefully set in small cubbys and so ar- 
ranged that rabbits or other game will not 
be caught. Bait with a piece of cloth sat- 
urated with the fish oil animal scent made 
by adding to 1 pint of fish oil 1 oz. oil of 
anise, 1 oz. oil of Rhodium and 1 oz. pulver- 
ized asafoetida. Add a few drops of the 
scent each time the traps are visited. The 
liquid from the scent glands of the weasel 
will also attract these animals. Skin the 
animals at once, rub with a little salt or 
borax and dry thoroughly before sending 
through the mails as putrid packages will 
be thrown out by the postal authorities. 


BEAR DAMAGE INCREASING 

During the month of May, 1935, the Bureau 
of Protection of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners received 13 claims for the payment 
of damages by bear, 12’ of which came from 
Potter County and one from Lycoming. The 
12 claims from Potter covered the destruc- 
tion of 48 sheep and 9 bee hives during this 
short period, and the Lycoming County case 
covered the loss of 1 hive of bees and con- 
tents. 

The sudden increase in the bear damage 
claims is offering a serious problem. Two 
large bears were killed by farmers in Potter 
County recently in order to save their sheep 
from further destruction. It is hoped that 
with the increase in their natural food the 
animals will stop doing further damage. 


CROW CAMPAIGNS 

Crow campaigns such as are being spon- 
sored by numerous sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions throughout the State are all right and 
serve to keep these black marauders in 
check where they are too numerous. How- 
ever, it is well to bear in mind these pro- 
grams should only be aimed at proper con- 
trol and not at extermination. 


one of 800 acres also along the east- 
ern shore of Maryland, for Frederick 
McCormack of Baltimore; and a 
tract of 3000 acres in Alabama, pri- 
marily quail hunting territory, for 
Mrs. Paulina Duvnont Dean and Mrs. 
Esther Dupont Weir. He assembled, 
purchased and developed all of these 
tracts to improve game conditions by 
stocking, propagation and planning 
for food and cover. 











A WARNING 

One death and a lot of narrow escapes 
have already resulted because of the care- 
lessness of some hunters while shooting 
groundhogs. Only recently a farmer of Glen 
Rock narrowly escaped being shot while 
working in his fields by a band of men hunt- 
ing groundhogs from a moving automobile. 
A police dog which was standing near Mr. 
Miller at the time was seriously injured by 
one of the bullets. The men were not dis- 
playing their hunting licenses. 

This practice not only is dangerous to 
individuals who might be working in fields 
but to passing motorists as well and the 
Game Commission will take every step pos- 
sible to curb it. 








New Land Title Certification 
Head 


Marshall M. Cohen, Esquire, of 
Lancaster, Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed as Spe- 
cial Deputy Attorney General, and 
assigned to the Board of Game Com- 
missioners. His appointment was 
effective as of April 2, 1935. 

Mr. Cohen’s duties embrace the ap- 
proval and certification of titles to 
all lands purchased by the Board of 
Game Commissioners. He succeeds 
Paul L. Hutchison, a former Deputy 
Attorney General, who resigned in 
January, 1935. 

A graduate of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa., in 1926, 
he received his degree of L. L. B. 
from the Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1929. Since his graduation 
from Law School, Mr. Cohen has been 
located in Lancaster, Pa. 

Prior to his affiliation with the 
Commonwealth, Mr. Cohen was en- 
gaged in certifying and approving 
titles for the Federal Government. 





PANORAMA OF ONE OF THE PHEASANT REARING FIELDS AT FISHER STATE GAME FARM 














DR. MOORE AT CAMBRIA 
MEETING 


Dr. Wm. H. Moore, Member of the Board 
from Philadelphia, spoke to the 203 mem- 
pers and guests of the Central Cambria 
Sportsmen’s Association on matters con- 
cerning activities of the Game Commission. 
One of the points stressed was the necessity 
for another open season on the killing of 
does, the scarcity of food and unbalanced 
proportions of the two sexes bringing this 
about. Dr. Moore, who was introduced by 
Judge George W. Griffith, also illustrated an 
entertaining Alaskan hunt with still scenes 
taken at the time. 

The toastmaster for the evening was W. 
H. Denlinger. The address of welcome was 
delivered by John U. McFadden, President 
of the organization. Robert Bolsinger was 
general chairman. A splendid turkey din- 
ner was served by the King’s Daughters of 
the local Presbyterian Church, 





As part of their program to in- 
crease the circulation of The PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME NEWS, the Board, 
at a recent meeting, directed Nor- 
man M. Wood of Coatesville, well 
known to practically every sports- 
men’s organization for the educa- 
tional work he has been doing during 
the past ten years, to assist in man- 
aging. this important work. 

He will be glad to receive any con- 
structive suggestions for adding new 
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Left, Game Protector Arthur Logue, and right, Division Game Supervisor 
Hayes T. Englert with sheep killing bear killed by farmer in Potter County 


to protect others of his herd. 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS DUR- 
ING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1935 
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readers to our list and to that end 
we hope that everyone will cooperate. 








cuted 


PROSECUTIONS 


Officers of the Game Commission prose- 
which 


113 eases during April, of 

















twenty-two were illegal deer cases; fifteen 
were for killing game in closed season; sev- 
enteen for dogs chasing game; four for 
violation of the Alien Gun Law; four for 
violation of the Alien Dog Law, and fifty-one 
miscellaneous prosecutions. 

Of the miscellaneous cases two were for 
attempts to collect bounty fraudulently, each 
resulting in $100.00 fines. Both of the de- 
fendants tried to probate foxes killed in 
New York State. 


PAVE THE WAY FOR MORE OPEN 
HUNTING TERRITORY 

Mr. BE. L. Fenstermacher, of Lancaster, is 
a real dip'omat in that he has subscribed 
to the GAMr News for a number of his 
farmer friends. He says this is an excellent 
way to pay them for permitting him to hunt, 
and he is right. 

If more farmers read the GAME News they 
would soon realize that sportsmen are doing 
everythirg in their power to protect the in- 
terests of the landowner. They would also 
realize that the vandal is outlawed by the 
sporting fraternity and that through the 
efforts of organized sportsmen’s clubs this 
class of hunter is now far in the minority. 

These and many other age old problems 
of farmers and sportsmen are discussed in 
the News from time to time in a manner 
which would go a long way toward estab- 
lishing more friendly relations between the 
two groups, and sportsmen generally would 
be making a big step forward if they fol- 
lowed Mr. Fenstermacher’s plan. 





Gray Gos- 

County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amounts 
nu. JOO 0 0 15 0 15.00 
Allegheny 0 1 15 0 19.00 
Armstrong 0 2 10 0 18.00 
Beaver 0 1 1 0 5.00 
Bedford 0 1 23 0 27.00 
Berks 0 2 60 0 68.00 
ae 0 1 25 0 29.00 
Bradford 0 1 38 0 42.00 
ene 0 6 53 0 77.00 
re 0 0 18 0 18.00 
Cambria 0 5 49 0 69.00 
Cameron 1 4 2 0 33.00 
Carhbeom «.... 0 3 13 0 25.00 
OGIO 004555 9 1 8 0 12.00 
CHOGROP 26s: 0 0 21 0 21.00 
oi ae 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Clearfield ... 0 3 29 0 87.00 
eee 0 3 14 0 26.00 
Columbia 0 0 12 0 12.00 
Crawford 0 0 28 0 28.00 
Cumberland . 0 7 14 0 42.00 
Dauphin 0 7 24 0 52.00 
Delaware ; 0 0 12 0 12.00 
Sea ee 0 1 2 0 6.00 
|. Meee 0 0 21 0 21.00 
Fayette ..... 0 6 24 0 48.00 
Forest ...... 0 0 9 0 9.00 
Franklin 0 1 10 0 14.00 
2 0 0 12 0 12.00 
Greene ...... 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Huntingdon 0 8 15 0 47.00 
Indiana. ..... 0 8 21 0 53.00 
Jefferson 0 1 19 0 23.00 
Juniata ....% 0 2 7 0 15.00 
Lackawanna 0 3 15 0 27.00 
Lancaster 0 3 62 0 74.00 
Lawrence 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Lebanon 0 0 13 0 13.00 
Lehigh ..... 0 2 15 0 23.00 
Luzerne 0 3 15 0 27.00 
Lycoming 0 6 19 0 43.00 
McKean 0 1 52 0 56.00 
Mercer ..... 0 0 15 0 15.00 
eee 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Monroe ..... 0 0 12 0 12.00 
Montgomery 0 0 33 0 33.00 
Montour ‘ 0 0 3 0 3.00 
Northampton 0 1 42 0 46.00 
Northumberland 0 1 16 0 20.00 
es 0 4 17 0 33.00 
Philadelphia . 0 1 4 0 8.00 
a 0 3 2 1 19.00 
POCtEP  ckccos 0 0 17 0 17.00 
Schuylkill 0 46 0 54.00 
Snyder. ..... 0 0 13 0 13.00 
Somerset 0 3 28 0 40.00 
Sullivan 0 3 5 0 17.00 
Susquehanna . 0 6 17 0 41.00 
a 0 2 35 0 43.00 
ee 0 2 4 0 12.00 
Venango 0 0 10 0 10.00 
Warren ..... 0 0 21 0 21.00 
Washington 0 1 12 0 16.00 
Weyme ..-c 0 + 15 0 31.00 
Westmoreland 0 4 26 0 42.00 
Wyoming 0 1 15 0 19.00 
POP scaacas 0 1 64 0 68.00 

Totals 1 131 1,318 1 $1,862.00 


Total cla‘ms for the month—797. 


NEW GAME LANDS 


At a recent meeting the Game Commis- 
sion approved the purchase, subject to proper 
title clearance, of a total of 2318 acres of 
State Game Lands in the following counties: 

245 acres in Butler County which will be- 
come a part of State Game Lands 95; 50 
acres in Fulton County, part of Game Lands 
53; 535 acres in Huntingdon County, part of 
Game Lands No. 99; also 802 additional 
acres in Huntingdon County; 324 in Lacka- 
wanna County, part of Game Lands 91 and 
3500 additional acres not a part of the above 
tract; and 62 acres in Northumberland and 
Montour Counties. 





Photo by Joe Sedlak 


Deer trapped in ice flow saved by daring 
sportsman last winter. Several other deer 
also tried to cross but took warning when 
the ice started to crack and turned back. 





Importance of Predator Control 


During the fiscal year June 1, 
1934 to May 31, 1935, bounty was 
paid on 115 wildcats, 9,487 gray 
foxes, 73,514 weasels and 171 gos- 
hawks. Had these predators been al- 
lowed to live, and had they destroyed 
one rabbit or its equivalent each 
month during the year, it would 
amount to 1,999,936 rabbits. The 
replacement cost of a rabbit is about 
$1 00, while that of a quail, grouse, 
ringneck or wild turkey is much 
more. Therefore the replacement cost 
of the game animals and birds that in 
all probability would have been de- 
stroyed by these predators, would 
have amounted to more than the en- 
tire income of the Game Commission. 





















The Loyalsock Creek in front of 
the State Game Farm, Loyalsockville, 
Lycoming County, is a mecca for 
swimmers and bathers in the hot 
summer months. 


ALBINO SQUIRRELS 


Fish Warden George W. Cross, Hammer- 
sley Fork, reports seeing a nest of grey 
squirrels near Keating, two of which were 
normal in color, the other two being albinos. 

Mr. Cross also reports seeing two cows 
and a bull elk at the head of the Lobo 
branch of Young Woman’s Creek, on the 
evening of May 24th. They apparently 
were in excellent physical condition. 





Game Protectors Apprehend 
Camp Thieves 


Keen observation on the 
apart of Game Protector 
aoa Arthur G. Logue, Couders- 
eed : 

ma port, resulted in the ar- 
@irest of a group of men 
who had ransacked the 







#hunting camp of Game 
Commissioner A. W. Lee, 


Clearfield. Mr. Lee’s camp is located on the 
Cross Fork branch of Kettle Creek, near 
Abbott. 


Mr. Logue received word of the robbery 
on the evening of April 29th and the next 
morning went out to the camp and secured 
a list of the stolen equipment, which in- 
eluded 2 trunks, 1 containing 17 blankets 
and 1 containing canned goods; 1 Atwater 
Kent radio and speaker; 2 skillets; 1 roll 
linoleum; 1 five gallon can of oil; 2 cushions 
and 1 small alarm clock with the word 
“Monitor” on the face. 

Mr. Logue started an investigation of the 
case but it was not until the morning of 
May 13, when he received a telephone call 
from Fish Warden George Cross, asking for 
assistance in apprehending two fish law 
violators, that he secured the first clue which 
pointed toward the robbery. 

Officers Cross, Logue and another by the 
name of Foote, started for the Yocum Run 
section of Kettle Creek to look for the sus- 
pected fish law violators, and while looking 


about their tent Mr. Logue noted a small 
clock standing on top of the stove. Closer 





scrutiny revealed the name “Monitor” on the 
face. He then started looking things over 
in earnest and when through was quite con- 
vinced he had located the property stolen 
from Commisisoner Lee’s cabin. 


The story is rather a long one in that be- 
fore it was all over one of the men, Ward 
Summerson, was finally caught, apprehended 
for catching more than the limit of trout, 
and finally admitted having entered Mr. 
Lee’s cabin on the night of April 27 and 
taking the above mentioned articles, most 
of which were in his home at Durys Run 
near Renovo. The next morning he was ar- 
raigned before Justice W. A. Ham and held 
under $1,000.00 for the June term of Court 
of Potter County. As yet his partner, 
Eschenbaugh, is still at large and every 
effort is being made to capture him. Both 
of these men have police records, this mak- 
ing the third time Summerson has been ar- 
rested for game and fish violations. Eschen- 
baugh has just finished serving an eight 
month term in the Clinton County jail. 


In his report Protector Logue cites several 
which 


other cases of camp breaking they 
were successful in breaking up and appre- 
hending the culprits. He, together with 


Officers Cross and Foote are deserving of a 
great deal of commendation from all the 
sportsmen in that section as the good work 
they have accomplished will do much toward 
putting a stop to such practices. 







No. 


GAME MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


By Henry E. CLEPPER 


Sportsmen and all others promoting wild- 
life and timber conservation in Pennsylvania 
will be interested in a new type of forest 
research study recently initiated by the Di- 
vision of Research of the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

In an effort to determine the proper tech- 
nique of making improvement cuttings in 
timber stands in order to benefit wildife as 
well as wood growth, a series of experimental 
plots has been started in the Mont Alto State 
Forest. 

It has long been known that there appears 
to be a limit in the severity of forest cutting 
beyond which game animals and birds of all 
kinds find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
adequate food and cover. 

Believing that it is possible to obtain a 
type of cutting which will be of optimum 
benefit both to the timber and wildlife, for- 
esters in the Division of Research are at- 
tempting by experimental means to obtain 
information as to the proper degree of thin- 
ning to obtain that balance. 

Plots have been laid out under cover and 
slope conditions in the southern hardwood 
type, common to the South Mountains, and 
additional plots are proposed for other age 
classes and types elsewhere in Pennsylvania. 

The experiments are being carried on un- 
der the direction of John E. Aughanbaugh 
and John C. Kase of the Mont Alto office of 
the Division of Research. James N. Morton 
of the State Board of Game Commissioners 
is assisting in their preparation. 

It is hoped that the information obtained 
may serve as a guide to E. C. W. camp for- 
esters in improvement cutting projects be- 
ing carried on in the State Forests by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Natural deer lick on Game Refuge 
8 in 
many of the animals are seen from 
time to time by the refuge keeper. 


Lycoming County. Here 
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Not Generally Known 


By NORMAN M. WOOD 


Expert domestic rabbit breeders declare 
that when the young are handled by humans 
the mother rabbit will invariably kill her 
pabes. Very likely the same applies to the 
wild rabbit when disturbed. 





Workmen on the construction of a new 
road in Berks County recently observed a 
huge black snake catch and kill a half grown 
rabbit and then swallow it whole. The 
workman killed the snake, 





The Eastern Counties, Game, Fish and 
Protective Association, located at Paoli, has 
leased a farm south of the town, where they 
contemplate having many prominent gather- 
ings of sportsmen. Hon. Nathan Pechin, 
Wayne, sheriff of Delaware County, was one 
of the Club’s promoters and served as presi- 
dent for a number of years. The Clemmens 
Brothers, Paoli, have also demonstrated their 
interest in game, fish and forestry activities. 
Thomas Pawling, Downingtown, has been 
chosen president, and Richard Jones, Coates- 
ville, secretary, of the Chester County Rod 
and Gun Club Junior Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Thorndale. The boys, between the ages 





Photo by M. J. Farabaugh 
‘“Wimpie’— a year old buck 
found around Owl Hollow Camp 
in a very emaciated condition. 
He responded to the kind treat- 
ment of the members who fed 
him regularly. He filled out 
quickly on potato peelings, cab- 
bage, pancakes, ear corn, etc. 
He licked his lips at the mere 
mention of cabbage. He wou!d 
not scare at shooting but would 
bound away when he heard 
wood cracking in the stove. He 
would often peep in the camp 
window. 





THERE ARE NOW 184 GAME 
REFUGES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPRISING 128,328 ACRES SUR- 
ROUNDED BY WIRE. 








SPORTSMEN NOW OWN 465,373 
ACRES OF GOOD GAME TERRI- 
TORY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 











of 8 and 18 years, recently staged a trap 
shoot. The boy’s Club functions independ- 
ently of the Senior Club. 





Honorable Frank B. Foster, big game 
hunter, who operates the Mt. Calm Game 
Farm near Kimberton, will soon be off on 
another one of his big game expeditions, this 
time to the Arctic. Mr. Foster has a wonder- 
ful collection of mounted wild animals which 
he bagged himself in the wilds of South 
Africa and other countries. 

In sections of the State where the CCC 
Camps are located the officers declare that 
their men are killing many copperhead and 
rattlesnakes, taking every precaution, how- 
ever against being struck. It is estimated 
that upwards of 3,000 of these poisonous rep- 
tiles are killed by the CCC boys every sum- 
mer. 





And now they are using a record on a 
portable radio for crow shooting which re- 
cords a crow fight and other reproductions. 
Cawing like a crow on the air is a new inno- 
vation. 








A deer jumped through the above 
window in residential Harrisburg, 
breaking several pieces of furniture. 
C. B. Baum, special investigator, in 
picture. 


Fraudulent Bounty Claims 
By HARRY VAN CLEVE 


HE Division of Predatory Animals re- 

ceives during each fiscal year from thirty- 
five to forty thousand claims for bounty on 
predatory animals. Our experience with 
these claims and the records kept during the 
past twenty-five years has convinced us that 
more than ninety per cent of the trappers 
who collect bounty for the killing of nox- 
ious animals in Pennsylvania are honest and 
are perfectly willing to comply with all of 
the rules as set forth in the Bounty Law. 
There are, however, certain individuals scat- 
tered throughout the Commonwealth who 
persist in using every imaginable device to 
collect bounty fraudulently. This occurs 
most frequently in the border counties where 
it is most convenient to secure pelts of ani- 
mals killed in other states. Wild cats have 
been presented for bounty from as far away 
as California and Louisiana; gray foxes 
from Montana and weasels said to have orig- 
inated in Russia. These few chiselers among 
our army of trappers cause much extra work 
and expense and make it necessary for every- 
one connected with the bounty office to be 
continually on the alert in order to protect 
the bounty fund against these crooks. 

The method used in the bounty office to 
combat this practice is first, a careful check 
of the condition of the pelts against the 
statements made in the affidavit, and the 
manner in which the animal was skinned 
and the pelt cared for. The methods used 
y our regular Pennsylvania trappers have 
pecome well known and are easily recognized. 
These methods vary in different parts of 
the State but over a period of years the men 


in the bounty office become familiar with 
the different types. 

When a claim arrives that does not seem 
regular, the books are checked as to this 
claimant’s past record and if not entirely 
satisfied that the claim is legitimate, it is 
either referred to the Special Investigator 
or sent to the County Game Protector for 
investigation. If there is any question as 
to the legality of the claim and the claim- 
ant is not able to answer all questions to the 
satisfaction of the investigator, payment is 
refused. If it develops that there was any 
intent on the part of the claimant to defraud 
the Commonwealth, prosecution is at once 
brought and fines collected. In some cases 
jail sentences have been imposed. 


During the past fiscal year 103 cases have 
been investigated and 21 cases of fraudulent 
claims have been prosecuted and $2,100.00 in 
fines collected. This does not include the 
many claims that through ignorance of the 
rules or some other irregularity payment 
was refused, nor does it include the many 
cases where prosecution was not brought on 
account of the extreme poverty of the claim- 
ants but payment refused. 


The deterring effect of these activities on 
others who might be tempted to engage in 
these fraudulent practices is difficult to esti- 
mate, but our experiences over many years 
have convinced us that any let-up in these 
activities would soon be followed by an in- 
crease in fraudulent claims as more than 90% 
of these cases have proven to be the claim- 
ant’s first offense. 











Osprey or Fish Hawk 


By Dr. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


Anyone who has seen this graceful, gull-like hawk cap- 
turing its prey will never forget the scene. Headlong it 
plunges into the water where it may be lost to sight for 
several seconds, to appear again shortly with a fish 
held firmly in its talons. With a shake or two, and sub- 
sequent shivering, to rid the plumage of water, the bird 
makes off, fish pointed in the direction of flight. Occasion- 
ally an Osprey in capturing a fish larger than it can 
manage is unable to extricate its claws and is drowned. 
Cases of this kind are rare, however. I remember seeing 
hundreds of these great birds fishing in the surf along the 
Delaware coast; so numerous they were that splashing 
sounds were incessant and their squealing calls riotous. 

Along certain portions of the coast Ospreys nest abund- 
antly. Their bulky nests are sometimes built upon the 
ground, but are usually placed in dead trees. Farmers 
become very fond of the harmless birds and protect them 
ardently. But the Bald Eagle gives the Fish Hawk no 
rest. Parasite that he is, he waits until the more success- 
ful fisherman has captured his prey, whereupon he swoops down and nags and bullies the 
Osprey until the fish is dropped. It is strange that the Ospreys do not band together and 
drive the eagles out of the country. 

Ospreys’ eggs, which number two or three, are very handsomely marked with rich 
chestnut brown. The young birds are reared exclusively on fish. 

In Pennsylvania the Osprey is usually seen aleng the larger waterways where 
its gull-like appearance may cause comment. Quite often, due to the bird’s white- 
marked head, and light-colored tail, the Osprey is identified as a Bald Eagle, and it will 
be admitted that the five-foot wing spread of the big Fish Hawk suggests an Eagle at 
once. In identifying the birds it is well to remember that the Bald Eagle’s head and tail 
are pure white—whereas these are marked with black in the Osprey, and the feet of an 
Eagle are yellow, those of the Osprey being pale blue-gray. 





LOADING 6,000 MEXICAN BOBWHITE QUAIL AT EAGLE PASS, TEXAS, DEC. 4, 1916, FOR SHIPMENT 
TO PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION. TODAY PENNSYLVANIA RAISES HER OWN QUAIL. 








THE CROW 


I’m told and I believe it so 
There never was a decent crow. 
All that I’ve ever read or heard 
About that inky feathered bird 
Is that he’s listed everywhere 
The prowling pirate of the air. 
His character—to make it brief— 
Is that of murderer and thief; 
A creature vicious to the end 
With not one trait to recommend. 


As for myself I could not state 

But one true cause why crows I hate. 
I’ve heard this vilest of our pests 

Robs and destroys the song birds’ nests, 
And if unchecked will soon destroy 

All that men look upon with joy. 

Men who have closer watched than I 
This prowling pirate of the sky 

Have gathered endless proofs to show 
There never was a decent crow. 


But my experience with the crow 

Is not so vast. I only know 

All summer long at break of day 
He caws my needed sleep away ; 
Holds loud conventions in the trees 
And shrieks at everything he sees 
Till I who am to peace inclined 
Could murder him and all his kind. 
And I believe this must be so: 
There never was a decent crow. 


or 


Copyright, 1935, by Edgar Guest. 


INTERIOR OF ONE WING OF MODERN QUAIL BROODER HOUSE AT FISHER STATE GAME FARM, 


.-MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


State Game Lands Number 80 Has 
Interesting History 


By F. P. PLESSINGER 





His Majesty, the Ruffed Grouse 


TATE Game Lands No. 80, located in Leb- 

anon and Berks Counties, was originally 
included in a large tract of land acquired 
from the Leni Lenape Indians in 1732 by 
Penn’s Heirs. The treaty of that date fixed 
the summit of the Blue Mountains as the 
Northern boundary. 

It was all a part of what was then Lan- 
easter County, which at that time extended 
from the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, and 
from the Maryland Line to the top of Blue 
Mountain. In 1729 it included all of Dau- 
phin, Lebanon and Berks Counties. Berks 
was separated in 1754 and Dauphin and Leb- 
anon in 1815. 

A small colony of Moravians made a set- 
tlement on the Swatara Creek and eastward 
into Monroe Valley in 1740, which was one 
of the first Moravian settlements in the 
State. They named their little log church 
“Bethel” which name was applied to the 
settlement and later to the Township. An 
Indian trail passed through the valley cross- 
ing the Blue Mountain at a point near the 
Bethel-Swatara line now known as Indian 
Path. The little church, located about three 
miles east of what is now State Game Lands, 
was replaced by a stone structure, and this 
is still standing. Its walls are intact after 
nearly two hundred years, and the old bell 
which once called the early pioneers to wor- 
Ship still hangs rusting and silent in the 
belfry. The Church records are still in ex- 
istence and give a fairly good cross-section 
of the lives of these first settlers. 

During the dark days which followed Brad- 
dock’s defeat in July, 1755, this valley suf- 
fered along with other frontier settlements. 
The Pennsylvania Gazette in 1756 relates 
how “Four men were killed by the Indians 
while plowing together in the field of one 
Fischer in the Valley’—and the records of 
the old church give their names as Franz 
Albrecht, Jacob Heindsche, Frederick Weise 


and George Miess. These men were buried 
in the Bethel cemetery attended by a guard 
of Provincial Soldiers with services by Rev. 
Frederick Schlagel. Mr. David Lick of 
Fredericksburg has in his keepipng an old 
map of the cemetery showing the location 
of the graves which are otherwise unmarked. 

In 1752 a Warrant was issued to Byron 
Gillespie for a tract of 247 acres along the 
Valley Creek. This was patented in 1838 
by Jonathan Seidel, who with Philip Kil- 
linger built and operated the Monroe Valley 
Forge at the edge of what is now State 
Game Lands No. 80, which forge for many 
years was a going concern. The surrounding 
mountain sides were denuded of timber to 
burn charcoal used in working the iron. 
The old coal hearths occur quite frequently 
throughout this tract of State Game Lands. 
In some cases they now have large trees 
growing on them. They were made by clear- 
ing and levelling a space twenty to forty or 
even fifty feet in diameter on which the 
wood in cord lengths was placed or stood on 
end, one tier above another, until the stack 
was complete. It was covered first with 
leaves then earth after which it was fired 
and allowed to smoulder. Holes were made 
to admit air, not too much or ashes would 
result instead of charcoal. 

The pig-iron used by the forge was 
freighted in from Lebanon by six-mule teams 
over mud roads which were described as 
“deep with mire and much rutted.’’ The 
“blooms” finished by the forge were hauled 
back to Lebanon on the return trip. This 
charcoal iron was of a superior grade and 
was used in making boiler rivets and for 
other special uses where great strength was 
required. 

Forty or fifty dwellings sprung up in which 
lived the Irish and German iron workers. 
Not much trace of these homes is left now. 
Here and there a house foundation or a 
garden patch overgrown with wild vines 


while the forest slowly crowds in, but here 
and there an old-fashioned rose or a lilac 
bush still speaks of a woman’s care and 
reminds us that here once lived and toiled a 
hardy race of men. 

Two dams were built to furnish water 
power which operated the machinery of the 
forge. The upper, now called Lake Strause, 
is surrounded on the south side by camp 
buildings of the Lebanon County Council of 
Boy Scouts. These are situated on a tract 
of forty acres donated to the Scouts by Mr. 
Samuel Strause. On the north are summer 
cottages in a beautiful grove of white pines. 


Weiss Dam, just below, is owned by the 
Germantown Y. M. C. A. who also own the 
large farm adjoining, and are making ex- 
tensive improvements about the place. 

The old forge went out of business about 
sixty years ago but the two tiny lakes re- 
main, and surrounded by the State Game 
Lands on three sides, form one of the beauty 
spots of this region. 

In the latter years of its usefulness the 
old forge was sold to Mr. John Lick, a son 
of James Lick who founded the famous Lick 
Observatory on Mount Hamilton, in Cali- 
fornia, 4500 feet above sea level, and con- 
taining the largest refracting telescope in the 
world. Since the Lick family at one time 
owned a greater part of the Strause Tract 
a brief history of James Lick may be quite 
in order here. 

A grandson of William Lick, who fought 
under Washington and died at the advanced 
age of 104, James was born at Fredericks- 
burg, Pa., of German parents, August 25, 
1796, and died at San Francisco, California, 
October 1, 1876. In the public cemetery 
at Fredericksburg, Pa., stands an imposing 
monument of red granite in memory of the 
Lick family. Erected at a cost of twenty 
thousand dollars it is the finest of its kind 
in the county. 

James Lick at an early age learned the 
trade of piano builder and emigrated to 
Buenos Aires where he built and sold pianos 
to the Latin-Americans. He also shipped 
hides and mahogany to the north carrying 
his business later to Lima and Valparaiso. 

Then came the gold rush of ’49 and James, 
along with a shipload of Spanish-Americans, 
landed at San Francisco, and while his ship- 
mates scurried into the hills looking for the 
yellow metal James remained in the town 
and quietly bought up land on all sides. He 
bought a lot of it for the desert was cheap, 
and he had $50,000 in Spanish Pieces of 
Eight, which he had accumulated in the 
South American trade. 

The first wild excitement over, people came 
trekking back with their gold dust, looking 
for homes. The city spread out over the 
lands of James Lick, and he became many 
times a millionaire. The exact amount of 
his fortune is not known, and his gift to 
the State of the great observatory which 
bears his name, is only one of his many 
philanthropies. 

He owned Catalina Island and made his 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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gain the Pennsylvania “deer prob- 

lem” has become glaringly apparent. It 
is today essentially the same problem which 
first appeared in the south-central section of 
the State in 1923, but the “problem center” 


now lies in the north-central counties. The 
severity of the situation is not so great as 
at certain times in the past, but it is nore- 
acute and must be taken to 
remedy present conditions or both the deer 
herd and the deer range will suffer unprece- 
dented and irreparable losses. 

The Pennsylvania deer problem 
from the fact that the nutritive requirements 
of the present deer herd exceed the food pro- 
ducing capabilities of the deer range. The 
gravity of the current problem is evidenced 
by the mortality recorded in the deer popu- 
lation during the winter of 1934-35. 

From December 16, 1934 to May 1, 1935. 
field officers of the Game Commission 
report having actually fourd in the woods 
a total of 964 deer which had died from 
pathological causes, that is, which had suf- 


theless steps 


arises 


the 


fered abnormal deaths not resulting from 
causes such as old age, accidents, gunshot 


wounds, ete. The total number of deer which 
died from such causes was, of course, far 
in excess of the number actually discovered 
by the officers, but it is impossible to arrive 
at any fair approximation of the total in 
question and to study the problem at hard, 
therefore, the total deaths actually observed 
must be used for analytical purposes. 

It was found that of the 964 deer found 
dead from pathological causes only 6, or less 
than 1%, died from poison; that 7, or again 
less than 1%, perished due to parasitism and 
disease; that 71, or approximately 7%, suc- 
cumbed to unknown causes; while 881, or 
over 91%, were victims of malnutrition. Also, 
since it is entirely possible that a number 
of the deer reported dead from unknown 
causes succumbed to malnutrition, the fact 
can be clearly seen that the chief cause of 
the excessive mortality in the deer popula- 
tion during the past winter was the gen- 
eral state of malnutrition to which the deer 
herd was subjected. 

This state of malnutrition was, of course, 
due to the fact that the density of the deer 
population throughout a large part of the 
deer range exceeded the carrying capacity 
of that particular portion of the range. AS 
a result, many deer actually “starved” to 
death with full stomachs. Such a state of 
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affairs seems impossible, but such, unfor- 
turately, was indeed the case and the facts 
are easily explicable. The demand for food 
exceeded the available supply and all suit- 
able and available food was consequently 
devoured without fulfilling the demand. The 
deer, therefore, consumed various greens, 
twigs and other materials in an attempt to 
satisfy their craving for food and in so doing 
filled their stomachs, but the material con- 
tained therein was so low in actual. food 
value that although the stomach was full, 
the animals perished from lack of nourish- 
ment. 

It is significant to note 
immature (783) than mature 
perished due to malnutrition. 
be readily explained. The younger stock 
probably require more succulent food ma- 
terial than do the older animals, but inas- 
much as the more mature individuals can 
not only reach higher for food, but also 
have a better knowledge of where food is to 
be found, those animals devour the greater 
portion of the more desirable foods, leaving 
only the less desirable and nourishing 
supply for the young stock. Also, the phys- 
ical condition of mature animals 
them able to survive periods of adversity to 
which younger individuals succumb, 

The general consensus of opinion is that 
the Pennsylvania deer range can properly 
support a deer population density of only 1 
deer to every 35 acres of range. The num- 


that many more 
(98) animals 
This fact can 


less 


renders 
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Pennsylvania Deer 
Problem in 1935 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


ber of pathological deaths recorded in the 
deer population during the past winter and 
the widespread and conspicuous over-brows- 
ing of the range are clear indications that 
much of the deer range now carries an ex- 
cessive and detrimental population density. 
Also, computations based on the 1934 kill 
of legal deer show that a large part of range 
now supports a population density in excess 
of 1 deer to every 25 acres of range. In other 
words, much of the Pennsylvania deer range 
is at the present time heavily overloaded. 

The current overloading to which the 
range is subjected is detrimertal to both the 
deer herd and the deer range. The general 
state of malnutrition resulting from the over- 
load on the range renders the deer herd 
liable to serious inroads by disease, while 
the excessive drain placed on the range will 
permanently reduce its food producing 
sapabilities. It is, therefore, prerequisite to 
sound game management policies to correct 
extant conditions before the advent of the 
winter of 1935-36. 

Since the food conditions on the range are 
extremely crucial only during the late winter 
and early spring, artificial feeding pro- 
grams have been suggested as a solution to 
the deer problem. It is conceivable that by 
such procedure the death of many deer 
might be prevented, but the deer thus saved 
would merely form the basis of an ever-en- 
larging pyramid of over-population which 
would soon exceed the earrying capacity of 
the range even during the summer months. 
Thus, any such program would only defeat 
its own purpose. 

The ideal method of correcting the condi- 
tions now extant would, of course, be to im- 
prove the deer range to such a degree that 
it eould properly support the population 
densities to which it is subject. It is, how- 
ever, entirely impossible to “repair the 
wagon with the load on board” and before 
any range improvement projects can be en- 
tered upon, the deer herd must be reduced 
and it does not seem at all probable that 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Pennsylvania’s First Migratory 
Waterfowl Game Refuge 


By JAMES N. MORTON 

















The extreme northern end of the reservoir comprises the waterfowl refuge. 


Courtesy Dept. Forests and Waters 


Here 


No hunting will be permitted. 


OR many years the Pennsylvania Game 

Commission has felt the need of a migra- 
tory wild waterfowl game refuge to provide 
resting and feeding areas and better pro- 
tection to waterfowl on their flights from 
north to south and back again. On account 
of the lack of available water areas no such 
refuge has been created. Recently, through 
the cooperation of the Department of For- 
ests and Waters, the Game Commission has 
made arrangements for the establishment of 
a waterfowl refuge in the upper end of the 
Pymatuning Reservoir area in Crawford 
County. This is the largest artificial lake 
in Pennsylvania. The area set aside as 
refuge will comprise about 2,500 acres of 
water and approximately 1,200 acres of land. 
The outside boundaries of the refuge, which 
is a distance of 13.6 miles, will be surrounded 
as are all game refuges by a single strand of 
No. 9 galvanized wire and conspicuously 
posted. In addition to providing a resting 
and breeding place for migratory birds it 
will also provide some protection to upland 
game birds and animals. Hunting on the 
surrounding water and land areas will be 
made better by reason of the protected area. 
Everything possible will be done to make 
the refuge area attractive by the planting of 
wild waterfowl food plants and the placing 
of grains to supplement the supply of na- 
tural foods. 

The area, in which is included 
tuning Reservoir, has long been a favorite 
place for all forms of wildlife. There are 
records of 244 different species of birds which 
have been found in this section. Many of 
them have their summer homes in the vic- 


the Pyma- 


inity. Many ducks already make their home 
in the refuge area. All fishing, hunting, and 
trapping will be prohibited within the area 
set aside for the refuge but legal hunting 
and trapping will be permitted on the re- 
maining areas, comprising about 14,000 acres, 
adjoining the refuge site. 

The millions of wildfowl of North America 
have been gradually decreasing, especially 
during the past few years. This has been 
due in a large measure to the drainage of 
marsh land and swamps to make farm land 
and to control mosquitoes; to extensive 
hunting and to the drying up, through 
drought, of innumerable ponds, shallow lakes 
and other water areas. The lessening of the 
number of water areas causes greater con- 
centration on the remaining areas with a 
real danger of overshooting. To offset some 
of the disadvantages under which waterfowl 
must exist the season has been shortened, the 
bag limit lowered, and on March 16, 1934 
an act was passed by the U. S. Congress 
making it necessary for anyone desiring to 
hunt waterfowl to purchase a migratory bird 
hunting stamp costing $1.00. The money de- 
rived from the sale of these stamps is being 
used by the U. S. Government to purchase 
and maintain areas for migratory game 
refuges which constitute breeding grounds, 
resting, feeding and concentration areas of 
wildfowl. 


In order to give more protection to migra- 
tory birds a treaty was entered into with 
Great Britain in 1916 for the reason that 
many of the migratory birds found in the 
U. S. spent part of the year in Canada. The 
act of Congress in 1918S made this treaty 





effective. The Senate Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wildlife Resources has recom- 
mended a treaty with Mexico similar to the 
present treaty with Great Britain. 

It is universally considered by conserva- 
tionists that the solution of the wild water- 
fowl problem is the purchase of areas for 
sanctuaries and feeding grounds, stricter 
regulations and better enforcement, accom- 
panied by closer cooperation between State 
and Federal agencies. 

The refuge to be established in Pennsyl- 
vania is in line with the cooperation re- 
quested by the Government conservationists 
of the various states. It is confidentially 
predicted that the Pymatuning Wild Water- 
fowl Refuge will prove of great value to 
migratory birds in furnishing them with a 
most desirable and necessary resting and 
feeding area and a protection from over- 
shooting. This will result in sending back 
to the big breeding grounds in the north a 
larger number with a consequent increase in 
the crops in succeeding years. 


WEASELS 


There are three distinct species of weasels 
in Pennsylvania, the common brown or New 
York weasel is found throughout the State 
and is the largest of the three varieties. 

This animal turns white in winter in all 
the higher mountains of the State and occa- 
sionally white specimens are received from 
almost any part of the State while brown 
specimens are sometimes killed in midwinter 
in the highest and coldest sections. The 
change from Summer to Winter pelage is not 
thoroughly understood and is something of 
a mystery. These animals may be very 
numerous in a certain area over a period 
of time and then almost disappear and later 
become numerous again. 

The Bonapart is much smaller than the 
New York weasel and is found on the Poco- 
no and Allegheny Plateaus and as far west 
as Erie County. This does not mean that 
no Bonapart weasels are killed outside of 
this area but a great majority of the skins 
presented for bounty are killed within the 
area indicated. 

This animal almost invariably turns white 
in winter throughout the entire range. It 
is easily distinguished from the other vari- 
eties by the different texture of its fur, its 
smaller size, and shorter tail. 

The Least weasel is found only in the 
western part of the State. While these little 
animals are not numerous anywhere, hun- 
dreds of specimens are presented with other 
weasels taken within their range. This little 
animal also turns white in winter and an 
adult Least weasel in pure white winter pel- 
age is a beautiful little creature and is too 
small to do any material damage that no 
special effort should be made to destroy 
them, 













Falconry, pastime of 
kings and nobles in the 
Middle Ages, has been re- 
vived in modern America 


by a little group of 
Washington, D. C. high 
school boys. Under the 


leadership of Frank and 
John Craighead, twin 
sons of a scientist in the 
U. SS. Department ' of 
Agriculture, these modern falconers capture 
and train their own hawks, fly them at such 
game as rabbits and sparrows, and at last 
willingly turn them loose as free birds, to 
live their own lives of fierce liberty. 

For the Craighead lads and their com- 
panions are not primarily hunters, and they 
are emphatically not trying to commercialize 
their hobby. Thrill and reward enough for 
them in the hazardous climbing of cliffs and 
trees to obtain the young, half-fledged birds, 
and then in winning the confidence and 
friendship of these wild, independent-spirited 
pets. 

The hawking adventures, of the Craig- 
heads are a curious mixture of the tradi- 
tional and the modern. They whistle their 
hawks back to fist, or swing a lure to call 
them down from the air. They fetter their 
legs with jesses, which are little handcuffs 
of soft leather, snapped on to a swiveled 
leash. They give them wooden blocks of 
approved ancient pattern for their perches. 
jut when they ride afield they go not on 
gaily caparisoned horses like the knights 
of old, but in a small auto. And the swift- 
ness and sureness of their birds is recorded, 
not in rimes of admiring troubadours, but 
on 16-millimeter movie film. 

Nor are they bound by tradition even in 
this most traditional of all sports. They are 
experimenters, and like to find out for them- 
selves. Sometimes they discover that tradi- 
tion is correct, sometimes they show that it 
is not. 

Tradition has it, for example, that the 
finest of all hawks is the peregrine falcon, 
a medium-sized bird all swiftness and dash. 
This they found out to their own satisfaction 
to be true, for they have had most success 
with the American first-cousin of the pere- 





grine, the species known in this country as 
the duck hawk. 


They speak with most en- 


Pastime 





By Dr. FRANK THONE 


thusiasm of various duck hawks they have 
trained, especially of a favorite bird they 
still have, called Ulysses. 

They have, however, successfully chal- 
lenged tradition in the matter of the train- 
ability of owls, which are zoologically rather 
close relatives of hawks. Owls are supposed 
to be either too stupid or too sleepy to learn 
anything, but they have succeeded in train- 
ing several of them; though they admit that 
owls are better as pets than as hunting com- 
panions, since they lack the vigorous hunt- 
ing instinct of the hawks. 


Small rodents on the ground, pigeons 
which they purchase themselves, sparrows 


and starlings in the air, are about the limit. 
They will not loose their hawks when there 
are small songbirds in sight; though as a 
matter of fact relatively few of these fall 
victims to hawks, even in the wild. Song- 
birds, most of them, are creatures of woods 
and brushland, and most hawks are hunters 
of the open sky. 

The Craighead twins have tried out all 
kinds of hawks, and have their opinions of 
the value of each. The big, heavy-bodied 
hawks, like the red-shouldered and red-tailed 
hawks, are too dull and slow, they say, to 


THE CRAIGHEAD TWINS (LEFT AND RIGHT) 
TWO OTHER ENTHUSIASTS 


AND 


of Kings Revived 


put up much of a show. ‘tie Cooper’s hawk 
and the sharp-shinned hawk they find ex- 
cellent birds; but their favorite is the duck 


hawk, and its relative, the prairie falcon, 
is also a fine hunter. 
Two small hawks, the pigeon hawk and 


the sparrow hawk, they also find interesting 
and worth training, though these are not big 
enough to do any serious hunting. They 
are named, as a matter of fact, for their 
size rather than for their choice of prey; the 
sparrow hawk is little larger than a spar- 
row, and the pigeon hawk is about the size 


of a pigeon. In spite of the diminutive 
stature, however, they really can capture 


their namesake-birds if given a chance. 

For hunting purposes, female hawks are 
usually chosen. This is partly because in 
most species they are a good third larger 
than the males, and partly because they are 
fiercer and more eager hunters. Some male 
huwks, however, are excellent birds. Ulys- 
ses, the male duck hawk, is a “honey” in the 
opinion of the boys. He is swift, a sure at- 
tacker, and very tame and good-natured. 
He has but one fault; once loose, he likes 
to wander for a good, long while before 
coming back home; hence his name. 


READY FOR TRAINING 


































2. Lowering Blind to Position 6. “I Want Food.” 7. Feeding the Young 
close to Nest 








3. The Nest 8. Full 





4. Out Comes the First Chick 9. Three Weeks Old 


1. Searching for the Nest 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LIFE HISTORY 
OF THE DUCK HAWK 





The photographs here presented were taken 
by Prof. C. A. Proctor and Mr. Richard Gerstell 
at Holt’s Ledge, Lyme, New Hampshire, June 
1931. 





10. Resting—for Tomorrow We Leave 
( 5. Mother with Young Three Days Old the Nest 
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One of the members of the Upland Crow Club in cornshock blind from 
which he shot all the birds shown in the photo. The club aims at control, 
not extermination. 


Sportsmen Form Southern 
Division 


W. H. Krietz Named Chairman at First Meeting of State Federation 


of Clubs. 


With the election of W. H. Kreitz, Lan- 
easter, as chairman; T. G. Norris, Fayettes- 
ville, vice chairman; Stewart A. Lehman, 
York, treasurer, and R. S. Sollenberger, Lan- 
easter, as secretary, the southern division 
of the State Federation of Sportsmen’s clubs, 
was organized in York recently. The session 
was conducted at the Y. M. C. A. and by- 
laws conforming with the state organiza- 
tion were adopted. 


The session was conducted in the after- 
noon and at its conclusion at 3:45 o’clock 
the visitors were taken to inspect the im- 
pounding dam and filtration plant of the 
York Water company. 


H. C. Ulmer, executive secretary and 
treasurer of the York County Conservation 
society, welcomed the visitors to the city in 
behalf of the York chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. 


The objects of the meeting were outlined 
by T. G. Norris, Fayettesville, who acted as 
temporary chairman. The election of 
officers, and the adoption of by-laws then 
took place followed by a general discussion 
on legislative matters. 


Counties Included 


The state federation has been divided into 
divisions, York County now being in the 
southern, which is composed of York, Lan- 
easter, Dauphin, Lebanon, Franklin, Cum- 
berland, Adams, Perry, Juniata, and Mifflin. 

The counties were represented by dele- 
gates, as follows: 

York—D. A. Garver; Lancaster, L. A. 
Martz; Dauphin, V. R. Breneman; Lebanon, 
none; Franklin, J. R. Clippinger; Cumber- 
land, none; Adams, Myles R. Crawford; 
Perry, Juniata, and Mifflin, none. 


Ten Counties Included 


Organizations were represented as fol- 
lows: 


York chapter, Izaak Walton League—R. 
M. Ridgely, Preston Albright, Warren H. 
Wilson, W. C. Stevens, C. D. Smith, Harold 
Coffman, Samuel Hoffman, D. A. Garver, 
George S. Andes, Harry Nickolas, Stewart 
Lehman, Howard Bahn, H. C. Ulmer, Ray 
Kinsey, George E. Myers. 

Columbia Fish and Game Association.— 
C. A. Walker, John Downs, 8S. B. Fry. 

Southern York County Pointer and Setter 
Association.—C. W. Smith. 

Franklin County Sportsmen’s Federation. 
—T. G. Norris, J. R. Clippinger. 


York and Adams County Fish and Game 
Association.—Myrl R. Crawford, J. H. Hart- 
man, W. D. Kintzel. 


Fast Prospect Fish and Game Association. 
—James J. Frey. 


Mt. Wolf Fish and Game Association.— 
G. W. Warner. 

Dauphin County Sportsmen’s Federation. 
—V. R. Breneman, S. W. Barrow. 

Wrightsville Fish and Game Association. 
—C. A. Sitler. 

Long Level and Craley Fish and Game 
Ass°ciation—H. H. Kupp, John F. Gilbert, 
Alpha Poff. 

Dover Fish and Game Association.—C. R. 
Sell. 

Glenville Fish and Game Association.— 
Raymond D. Shearer. 

Lancaster County Federation—Harvey S. 
Specht, Paul Scotland, S. M. Shirk, LeRoy 
Lawrence, A. A. Condo, Walter Lepole, L. A. 
Martz, E. E. Ryan, J. W. Creswell, W. H. 
Kreitz, R. S. Sollenberger. 


Here and 





Former Champion Killed 


William B. Cochran, president of 
the Kennett Square Rod and Gun 
Club, Kennett Square, Pa., and for- 
mer single 16 yard clay target cham- 
pion, was killed in an automobile 
accident while returning to his home 
Sunday afternoon, June 3. Mr. 
Cochran won the State Championship 
while attending the annual tourna- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association held at Con- 
neaut Lake in 1928. The death of 
Mr. Cochran breaks the squad of five 
former state Champions, four of 
them still living. They are Messrs. 
C. H. Newcombe, S. M. Crothers, 
Philadelphia; Allen Heil, Allentown; 
and Dr. A. W. Vernon, Bradford. 
“Bill” was an ardent sportsman and 
had a host of friends. 











WITH THE CLUBS 


Although he killed no game during the 
past season, George B. Rodinbaugh of Glen- 
shaw, Member of the Pine Creek Sports- 
men’s Club, accounted for forty-six stray 
house cats. 


At a recent meeting of sportsmen, pre- 
sided over by W. G. Critchfield, Chairman 
of the Somerset County Sportsmen’s League, 
the Harrison Sportsmen’s Association was 
organized. The following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: Clark 
Brougher, President; William  Friedline, 
first Vice-President; Alfo Sicheri, second 
Vice-President; Rudolph Zanoni, Treasurer ; 
and Frank Olexa, Secretary. 





The Saxton Sportsmen’s Association re- 
cently purchased and released 48 cottontail 
rabbits. This active group now has a mem- 
bership of 140, and is still growing. 





A large number of sportsmen were on 
hand for the reorganization of the Union 
County Fish, Game and Forest Protective 
Association recently. The meeting was held 
in the Court House. 

After John C. Youngman, of Williams- 
port, Vice-President of the State Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, was introduced by 
Clair Groover and gave an outline of his 
organization, the Union County Club de- 
cided to affiliate with the State group. 





The Bucktails of Oil City are purchasing 
124 acres of land in Rockland Township to 
be used for the propagation of small game, 
construction of trout rearing pools, and an 
organization club house. 





Members of the Pennsylvania Fish and 
Game Association will join in a watersnake 
killing competition during the summer. A 
prize has been offered to the person slaying 
the largest number of these snakes. 


here with the 


The Bellwood Sportsmen’s Association 
contemplating a mammoth rally in the near 
future to increase its membership. 


The Tyrone Sportsmen’s Association was 
recent host to the high scorers of the 
Tyrone Rifle League to whom the club pre- 
sented a special award. 


CLUB GROWS 


The Donora Sportsmen’s_ Association, 
Donora, in existence only two years, now 
has a membership of approximately 250 and 
is still growing rapidly. 

At present the organization is sponsoring 
a vermin contest and is offering a prize for 
the largest fish of each different species 
caught this season. 

Rifle and trap shoots will be held during 
the summer months and the Club is eager 
to arrange matches with other organizations 
in western Pennsylvania. If interested, con- 
tact Andrew S. Sukel, Secretary, Donora, 
Pa. 





Geo. R. Bender, 
County, has killed a nice buck each year 


Carrolltown, Cambria 
for the past 13 years. He is pictured above 
with his first (top) and thirteenth (bot- 
tom) trophy. 
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Sportsmen 


State Skeet Shoot 


HE “Every Angle” annual skeet 
shoot over the Harrisburg 
Sportsmen’s Association traps 
~ near West Fairview, Me- 
i N morial Day, was a gala 

affair and W. A. Vincent, 
- Norristown, retained his 

title as champion of Penn- 

although he 

in a tie with “Bill” 


was compelled to 
Douglass, . the 
Harrisburg ace. Each broke 96 out of a 
100. In the shoot-off Vincent was compelled 
to exert himself going down two out of 
twenty-five, while Douglags dropped three 
clays. Vincent won permanent possession 
of the handsome first-place trophy as he 
won the prize three straight times. 
C. R. Binkley, Denver, carried off the 
trophy for having the most consecutive 
breaks, having a run of 95. 






sylvania, 
shoot 


Class Winners 

The victors in the five classes, exclusive 
of the two marksmen who finished in a tie 
for the 100 targets, were, with their scores: 
Class A, Binkley, 95; Class B, R. M. Gonder, 
86; Class C, W. C. Gerhart, 83; Class D, A. 
R. Hartzell, 80; and Class BH, E. E. Hoffman, 
73. 

The championship in the team competition 
was won by the Twin Pike club which had 
a score of 447. The members of the team 
were Vincent, Jeffreys, Hoffman, Bollinger 
and Robinson. In a tie for second place 
were the Harrisburg No. 1 team and the 
Green Hill entry, each having a score of 
442. The Denver team was fourth with 430, 
and the Cacossing club team of Reading was 
fifth with 413. 

The scores, best out of 100, were as fol- 
lows: J. A. Cox, 83; A. W. Best, 83; Dr. H. 
DuBois, 91; C. E. Nigg, 82; R. Younger, 78; 
G. R. Stief, 71; Clyde Kuntz, 80; Ivan Stief, 
79; P. Sensenig, 75; W. A. Vincent, 96; W. 
Douglass, 90; C. Forrer, 84; R. H. Goudy, 80; 
C. Williamson, 84; E. S. Mowrer, 82; W. 
Douglass, 96; V. H. Gates, 79; E. E. Hoff- 
man, 73; J. C. Hoffman, 85; F. V. Zollinger, 
82; W. C. Gearhart, 83; E. C. Brightbill, 84; 
E. C. Brightbill, Jr., 65; E. R. Sharp, Jr., 
82; H. Benion, 64; O. K. Eshenauer, 65; C. 
R. Binkley, 95; R. R. Buch, 86; C. M. 
Bowers, 90; Dr. H. E. Bowman, 84; Dr. EF. 
H. Velutini, 93; Mrs. R. F. Jefferys, 60; 
R. F. Jefferys, 90; B. M. Man, 76; J. R. Car- 
penter, 66; R. M. Gonder, 86; Larry Wil- 
liams, 91; E. M. Alleman, 84; Ed Stahl, 76; 
D. Hoffman, 81; A. R. Hartzell, 80; C. L. 
Carter, 86; C. F. Black, 86; W. C. Powley, 
68; J. W. Napier, 88; C. H. Robinson, 94; 
S. M. Benion, 64; J. G. Martin, 80; F. M. 
Graham, 78; Dr. J. E. Hipple, 82; F. Reuther, 
72: J. M. Hawkins, 85; J. L. Holt, 75. 





GET FARMERS TO 
USE FLUSHING BARS 











Five-Man Team Race 


DENVER 
Bikey 6 os so sec gee 95 
Pewee. o.oo aa ones 90 
een ih iw Fee eee < es 86 
BGreg ae Ra i ee Cas 80 
PVR “RN hes é caisds Fs Sees 79 
Ter os... «sea 430 
HARRISBURG 
TORR TG 5 on ie ids on 0c ee 96 
Wee BON Ss 5 visie se wuiae cade 90 
OOS iia ss SEN wK Si ia ha 86 
WOO 665 es Fi Red 84 
TUR oo. tcc hee ediew des 86 
ORR cds ctahicin Oe 442 
CACOSSING 
Wi as os eoceeses S4 
ee ee ee 82 
CRORE 6 ciate. « - ccneedianae 83 
i a Sener 84 
SRO in cio cR ae hes 0 <u vas dae 80 
ORG n55 siewias awd ee 413 
Twin PIKE 
VERGE «0 oad cédeuds i «dee 96 
Bi? FOROS aks dead. sh gee « 90 
o- G. THOR me c.cs... aCe 85 
pe ee ee ee oe ee 82 
eT Oe: See 94 
OGRE eh ae accede ie Sete aees 447 
GREEN HILL 
IN in 5. «i: dw rect «Wake sintaieaedas 91 
Wy ON is «a 5 edt at Sicaels wate 93 
DOIG orice a scare: civve cakes MATa ied ir 82 
RS fencdGuin cid cca annwueiiced 78 
WI iso itt as hs: Hae eta 78 
cL ee ere e s ee 443 
Class Placings 
Ciass A 
TROY 6 Sica is Sosa aoe 95 
ROBIARON: \.<ies oxincaveweteane 94 
WelwGiet «.< inca hccads oe oe 93 
Crass B 
CEOMIGD bx sd ce cin'nd i enw eee 86 
CUTER oii Si oes en bcos 86 
PMS bc ck San wewn kik acin ce eneets 86 
Crass © 
Gearhart” ....<sctedeinawesen er 83 
COR ..6 <a sdh deen eke peu 83 
Best...» «acuchentieeeeese ees 83 
Ciass D 
Eiebtoesy .. oc. pie ee cs Cees 80 
WIN is Fos co Kk dws Vee 80 
Tee ish nacta es eee 80 
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Audubon—the Perfect Bird Man 


His 150th Anniversary Finds a Host of Acolytes Paying Him 
Grateful Tribute 


By BROOKS ATKINSON 


(Reprinted through courtesy New York Times Tribune) 


If there were 
any way of know- 
ing why men are 
devoted to birds 
the life of Jean 
Jacques Fougere 
Audubon ought to 
supply the evi- 
dence. Born on 
April 26, 150 
years ago, he fell 
in love with birds 
almost as soon 
as he was old 
enough to develop 
personal inter- 
ests, and his life was diffuse and meaning- 
less until, at the age of 35, he abandoned 
everything for ornithology. The result was 
that stupendous series of plates entitled 
“The Birds of America,” which took twelve 
years and $100,000 to publish and has since 
become one of the fin- 
est collecting items in 
Americana. 

Although Alexander 
Wilson was “the father 
of American ornithol- 
ogy” Audubon made the 





first lasting popular 
impression by relating 
birds to art and fine 
book-making. Wilson, 


Audubon, Elliott Coues, 
Louis Agassiz, Fuertes, 
Edward Howe Forbush, 
Dr. Frank M. Chapman 
—those are the Ameri- 
ean bird men best known to the large so- 
ciety of lovers of birds. 

It is strange that America should have 
had so much of him. He was born in Santo 
Domingo, the illegitimate son of Jean Aubu- 
bon, a French sea captain who hada plan- 
tation there, and a “creole of Santo Do- 
mingo”—that is, one born on the island and 
of French parentage, according to Herrick. 
When trouble with the blacks arose on the 





island Captain Audubon took his son home 
to Nantes, France, where he was legally 
adopted by the captain and his wife. About 
that time the French Revolution broke out 
and Captain Audubon became Lieutenant 
Audubon, revolutionist, absorbed in national 
affairs. 

But Jean Jacques Audubon, whose name 
was later Anglicized into John James, was 
too young for social upheavals. Being the 
pride of an indulgent stepmother, who loved 
him deeply, he was left very much to follow 
his natural inclinations. Presently he was 


neglecting his schooling and wandering in 
and fields, 
ard collect 


to draw sketches of 
nests and eggs. 


the woods, 
French birds 





Those were not pursuits that appealed to a 
father who was a realist about the world 
and had a sense of paternal responsibility. 
When Jean Jacques was 18 his father sent 
him to Mills Grove farm, twenty-four miles 
northwest of Philadelphia, to learn English 


and go into trade. 

From that time until his death in 1851, 
in his own house on the banks of the 
Hudson, Audubon was an American. His 


great volumes were engraved and published 
in England. He traveled to England re- 
peatedly and to France at least once in the 


interests of his gigantic project. But 
America was the source of his material 
and the inspiration for his genius. Wilson, 


the “father of American ornithology,” was 
Seottish. Audubon was French. Our bird- 


lore has a mixed parentage. 


















DEER PROBLEM—1935 
(Continued from Page 8) 
any range improvement projects will ever 
render the Pennsylvania deer range capable 
of properly supporting population densities 
in excess of 1 deer to every 30 acres of 


range. 
Since the only apparent solution of the 
problem lies in the reduction of the deer 


herd, the means most suitable to the desired 
end must be found. Even a superficial con- 
cept of the problem will reveal the fact that 
a regular open season on male deer with two 
or more points to one antler will not result 
in the necessary reduction of the deer herd. 
Another winter without drastic thinning of 
the deer herd will undoubtedly result in the 
loss of the great percentage of the 1935 
fawn crop and numerous mature animals 
together with serious range damage. It is 
a known fact that during the past twenty 
years the hunters of the Commonwealth have 
legally killed 216,826 male deer, but only 
83,969 female deer. Due chiefly to this fact, 
the sex ratio of the Pennsylvania deer herd 
has become grossly out of balance and it is 
entirely possible that this unbalanced con- 
dition has produced even more serious and 
undesirable results than generally supposed. 
Since a carefully regulated open season on 
antlerless deer would result in the removal 
of many of the 1935 fawns which will be 
during the winter most susceptible to the 
inroads of malnutrition and since such a 
season would also tend to balance the sex 
ratio of the deer herd by the removal of 
does, does not such a season appear to be 
the most logical solution to the Pennsylvania 
deer problem? 


“NO. 1 CAT” IS SHOT IN SPORTS 
DRIVE 


Killed As Sportsmen Campaign On Game 
Destroying Vermin 

A black cat, known to sportsmen of Lan- 
saster County as Public Enemy No. 1, has 
been killed. 

A member of the Lancaster County Fish 
and Game Association fired the fatal shot 
Saturday during a campaign against game 
destroying vermin. The cat is known to have 
taken a heavy toll of rabbits and birds and 
once was responsible for wrecking an auto- 
mobile. The cat was trapped at Doe Run 
School House near Manheim. 

Members of the association reported the 
destruction of 57 crow nests, 36 crows, 44 
crow eggs, 11 stray cats and 16 water snakes. 
B. H. Sheaffer and S. M. Mellinger hold high 
seores for bagging crows on the wing. O. J. 
Stein brought down a nest, two young crows 
and an old crow with one shot. Ira E. Mel- 
linger bagged four snakes with one shot. 


Pennsylvania’s Audubon, the late 
Dr. B. H. Warren, former State Orni- 
thologist and author of the “Birds 
of Pennsylvania’, 1890. He is shown 
examining eggs destroyed by crows. 
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Some Facts About the Black 
Bear in Pennsylvania 


By C. E. LOGUE, State Trapper 


Bear hole up in this 


section (Cameron and 
Potter Counties) the 
last of December and 


January according to 
the weather and food 
supply. Prior to this 
time they are roaming 
the woods for food. 
They have killed many 
sheep and_ destroyed 
several beehives so far 
this spring. Only once in a great while will 
a female bear kill sheep; it is usually the old 
male bear. Only once in the many years I 
have lived in bear country did I see where 
an old female killed sheep. 

At this time of the year bears are very 
hungry and will come out of the woods 
before dark and kill a sheep. They are not 
dangerous to people, and will run when they 
see them. We have some cinnamon bear jin 
Pennsylvania. They are not brown bears 
as some people suppose, but merely an un- 
usual color-phase of the black bear. 

Here is one I never knew of until about a 
week ago. A beautiful white bear, weighing 
about 200 pounds, came out on a side hill 
about three miles from my home and was 
working in sight for one hour, tearing up 
old logs and stumps for ants. This bear is 
as white as snow. In the last week a Mr. 
Kindall saw a female on the main road two 
miles above First Fork. She had two fine 
cubs. When he stopped the car his little 
dog barked and Mrs. Bear gave a little bear 
talk and made a move toward the car until 
the babies got into the woods, then she went 
her way very well pleased. 





It is remarkable that black bears get to 
weigh 400 pounds and more and only weigh 
one pound when born, The babies are born 
in January and February, the coldest time 
in the winter, while in their dens and never 
leave the dens until the vegetation starts 
in April. 

I have had the pleasure of helping take 
over 100 bears alive and have shot over 30, 
following hundreds of miles on their tracks. 





The bear is one of the keenest and smart- 
est of large game animals. In our state he 
is in need of protection to prevent his ex- 
termination. However, we have to guard 
against bear becoming so numerous that 
they become a nuisance to farmers and 
jeopardize his livestock, otherwise they will 
be shot by the farmers in place of furnish- 
ing sport for the hunters. 





USE BOOTS AS FIRE BUCKETS 


High-top boots as fire extinguishers sounds 
rather ridiculous, nevertheless three boys 
will always remember the day they were 
forced to use them to extinguish a fire be- 
fore they left the creek on a recent fishing 
trip. Constable Harry Grow, West Caln, 
Chester County farmer, issued the orders 
when the lads were about to walk off and 
leave a bonfire. 

EKach of the three boys wore high-top boots. 
They had been trout fishing, caught some, 
made a fire and cooked them. After lunch 
the boys forgot the fire was burning adjacent 
to a piece of woodland. Officer Grow, in a 
nearby field, saw it and demanded them to 
put it out before they left. By this time 
the fire had gained some headway into the 
woods, 

The boys were requested to take off their 
boots, fill them with water and extinguish 
the fire. First the lads remonstrated, but 
the officer insisted. In their stocking feet 
the boys filled the boots with water several 
times and the fire was extinguished. 


Game Kill Reports, 
Where’s Yours? 


HISTORICAL GAME LANDS 
(Continued from Page 7) 
home at San Jose. It was here that he re- 
ceived from a Missionary friend in China a 
number of Flowering Peach shrubs, and on 
these were imported the San Jose Scale, 
which has plagued American orchardists. 
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GROUSE ARE “SCRAPPY” IN 
BUTLER COUNTY 


History is replete with stories of different 
battles that were won with the arrival of 
needed reinforcements and Butler County 
herewith “checks in” with such a _ story, 
which only goes to prove that the popular 
advertising slogan: “Nature in the Raw is 
Seldom Mild” is only too true. 


Mr. C. W. Nicklas and Mr. Frank Rea 
were on a hike recently near Conoquenessing 
and heard a strange sound that was some- 
what like the drum of a ruffed grouse. Go- 
ing in the direction of this sound they were 
suprised to see a hen grouse come around 
a stump with her feathers all ruffled up as 
well as her disposition. She would take a 
breath and then dive around the stump where 
the sound would be repeated. After what 
seemed to be a short struggle she would 
again come around the stump and “get her 
wind” so to speak. 


After this procedure had been repeated 
several times her audience became curious 
as to what was on the other side of the 
stump and investigation disclosed a nest with 
fourteen eggs and a 5% ft. pilot blacksnake 
laying across it and striking at the valiant 
mother as she strove to protect her treasure. 

The snake glided from over the nest when 
the sportsmen appeared and he was imme- 
diately made a “good snake” after which 
the two men removed the carcass away from 
the nest and departed. 


Mr. Nicklas made a special trip to the 
nest several days later and reports, at this 
time, that Mrs. Grouse is happily engaged 
in anticipating a “blessed event” and both 
of the men claim that they will be of the 
scrappiest strain of any ruffed grouse in 
western Pennsylvania—Dr. B. D. Hetrick, 
Butler. 


YOUNG CONSERVATIONIST 


Frank J. Schick, of Terrace, has been 
spending for the past six years a portion of 
the pocket money he earns caddying at the 
local golf club to feed game during the winter 
months. This young man has only hunted 
the past two years yet he has killed in that 
period more vermin than many seasoned 
hunters. He has to his credit 6 gray foxes, 


62 crows, 13 weasels and 2 stray house cats. 
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‘TRAP SHOOTING 


STATE SHOOT 


It was “Beaver Day” at the closing session 
of the Pennsylvania State Shoot recently 
over the Quaker City Gun Club traps at 
Holmesburg. 

First, Walter S. Beaver, of Berwyn, won 
the shoot at 100 distance handicap targets, 
breaking 95 of his century standing on the 
25-yard line. That score with his 96 in the 
Doubles event and 195 in the 200—sixteen- 
yard target shoot gave him a grand total 
of 386 breaks, and the Over All Champion- 
ship together with the Pennsylvania State 
Amateur Distance Handicap Championship. 

Steve Crothers went down to an 87 in his 
distance handicap shoot, which left him no 
chance on the Over All Championship al- 
though he was leading Beaver by 4 targets 
at the end of the Friday shoot. The runner- 
up in the distance handicap event was W. 
W. McCarter, of Bywood, who rolled up a 
total of 91 breaks. That score lifted the 
trophy for the 20-21 yard event. 

Messinger Falters 

John A. Messinger a 22-23 yard shooter 
broke his first 52 targets straight and looked 
like the winner of the shoot, but he dropped 
five in the third frame and seven in the 
fourth to finish with an 88 tally. Dr. Will- 
iam H. Ivens won the sterling trophy for 
the 18-19 yard event. Steve Crothers copped 
the 25-25 yard prize on his 87 breaks. The 
non-resident trophy went to H. T. Bullock, 
of Vineland, N. J., who broke 89 clays shoot- 
ing from the 23-yard line. Norman Wright, 
of Wilmington won the Professional trophy 
on 91 breaks. 

The Quaker City Gun Club staged a 
Special 100 sixteen-yard shoot. The high 
gun in this event was H. K. Sarver, of Wind- 
ber, Pa., who turned in a 97 tally. He scored 
his first 50 targets straight. Dr. Robert H. 
Nones, Jr., was the runner up with his 95 
breaks. The non-resident winner of this 
shoot was Clarence B. Platt, of Bridgeton, 
N. J., who cracked 94 clays. 

The class winners were: Alfred Mulhaupt 
of Bradford, first in A on a 94 tally. Charlie 
Newcomb the local veteran was second in 
this class with 92 down. Dr. R. H. Nones, 
Jr., broke 95 to win B class, shattering his 
last 50 straight. The runners up in this 
class were J. D. Jacques and Harry C. Hoff- 
man with 94 breaks each. 

Sarver, Class “‘C’’ Victor 

Although H. K. Sarver broke all but three 
of his 100 targets he rated a class C marks- 
man and won the trophy for that event on 
the 97 tally. D. E. Moore, of York, took 
home the runner-up prize with 94 breaks. 
Mrs. W. W. Corkran won first in D class 
on 91 breaks and W. W. Corkran took the 
second prize with 90 down. Mrs. R. R. Titus 
won 1 class with 81 breaks and Wm. O. 
Rowland, 3d, landed the runner-up trophy 
on his 73 tally. Fred Tomlin, of Glassboro, 
N. J., was the winning professional with a 
96 score. 

The Junior State championship went to 
E. Garrison Ohl, Jr., who broke 82 targets, 
while the second prize was won by William 
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O. Rowland, 3d, on his 73 breaks. This 
championship event was open to shooters 
under 18 years of age, and the showing 
speaks well for the young marksmen of our 
state. 

The Husband and Wife State champion- 
ship was won by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Corkran, of the Merione Gun Club. Mrs. 
Corkran scored 91 breaks and Mr. Corkran 
$0 to roll up a total of 181 breaks as high 
in the shoot. Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Hess 
were the runners-up. Fred scored 90 breaks, 
while Mrs. Bess shattered 84 to make a 
174 score. 

On the first day’s program Walter S. 
Beaver won the State amateur class cham- 
pionship with 149 breaks on the 150-target 
card, losing his 132d target. Steve Crothers 
did not compete in this event. The State 
amateur doubles championship was won by 
Crothers. He and Beaver tied on 96 of 100 
targets, Crothers winning the event after 
two shoot-offs. 

The Friday shoot card was also a closely 
contested one, Steve Crothers breaking all 
but his 109th target to win the State ama- 
teur championship for men at 200 16-yard 
targets. Mrs. Granville Worrell, 2d, of Ard- 
more, won the State amateur championship 
for women by shattering 185 of her 200 
clays. The Pennsylvania State Shoot of 1936 
will be held at Bradford next June. 

During the event over 65,000 targets were 
thrown from the Quaker City Gun Club traps 
and trophies valued at close to $900 were 
distributed among the various event winners. 


OHIO ENTRIES WIN DOG FIELD 
TRIALS 


Reading, Berks Canines Fail to Place in 
Cedar Top Event 

Columbus, O., dogs walked off with hon- 
ors at the eleventh semiannual field trials 
of the Berks County Coon Hunters associa- 
tion, held recently at Cedar Top, Reading, 
and Berks dogs failed to place. 

There were 83 dogs entered from Ohio, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. It was one of the most 
successful events ever staged by the associa 
tion. Summaries: 

Elimination Heats 

Heat No. 1—-First tree, No. 7, “Night Club.” 
owned by H. F. Poston, Columbus, O.: first 
line, No. 7, “Night Club,’ H. F. Poston. 


Heat No. 2—First tree, No. 48, “Sun Beau,” 


owned by Boulden Bros., Cecilton, Md.; first 
line, No. 6, “Sailor Boy,’ H. F. Poston, Col- 
umbus. 


Heat No. 3—First tree, No. 30, “Speed,” 


Earl Cole, Rhineback, N. Y.; first line, No 
9, “Slim,’ H. F. Poston, Columbus. 


Heat No. 4—First tree, No. 238, “Red 
Troupe,” C. O. Jeffries, Port Henry, N. Y.; 
first line, No. 19, “Phantom Red,” Joe 
Schreiner, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Heat No. 5—First tree, No. 5, “Wild Fire,” 
Charles Bowman, Columbus; first line, No. 
31, “Jack,’’ Northwest Duchess Rod and Gun 
Club, Cayuga, N. Y. 

Heat No. 6—First tree, No. 17, “Red,” Bert 
Potter, Hawley, N. Y.; first line, No. 61, 
“Jack,’’ A. Nonemaker, Bethlehem. 

Heat No. 7—First tree, No. 29, “Seneca 
Red Bugle,” L. H. Keery, Waterloo, N. Y.; 
first line, No. 36, ““Rexey Boy,’ Northwest 
Duchess Rod and Gun club, Cayuga, N. Y. 

Heat No. 8S—First tree, No. 44, ‘Red,’ Wat- 
son and Jeffries, Downingtown; first line, 
No. 51, “Nell,” Boulden Bros., Cecilton, Md. 

Heat No. 9—First tree, No. 72, “Shorty,” 
Joe Taylor, Washington, N. J.; first line, No. 
74, ‘Lightning,’ J. Schwartz, Grantwood, N. 
¥. 

Heat No. 10—First tree, No. 32, “Hell 
Billy,” Frank Casler, Cayuga, N. Y.; first 
line, “Hell Billy.” 

Final tree—First tree, No. 5, “Wild Fire,” 
Charles Bowman, Columbus; second, No. 7, 
“Night Club,’ H. F. Poston, Columbus. 

Final line—No. 7, “Night Club,” H. F. 
Poston. 

Free-for-all, with 22 dogs entered—First 
tree, No. 79, “Driver,” Edgar Walls, Milling- 
ton, Md.; first line, No. 35, “Tennessee Judy,” 
Northwest Duchess Rod and Gun Club, Cay- 
uga, N. Y. 








PHEASANT RIDES TRUCK 


Another one of those believe it or not 
stories has been told by N. I. Brown and 
Grant McCoy, who have been engaged in 
trucking stone to a fill on the State High- 
way near Amity Hall, Dauphin County. 

Both men verify the fact that while load- 
ing stone recently they noticed a male 
pheasant perched nearby watching them. 
The bird did not appear to be at all fright- 
ened. After they had completed their job 
of loading and had started for their destin- 
ation they noticed that the pheasant had 
flown to the truck. And there he was— 
perched on top of the load apparently en- 
joying the ride. Later when the truck was 
stopped the bird hopped off and again 
watched operations from the _ roadside. 
When the men again started their automo- 
bile, the pheasant, instead of flying to the 
truck, ran rapidly along in the middle of 
the highway, as if trying to catch the 
machine. It ran quite a distance before 
giving up the chase. 

Apparently not satisfied with one ride, the 
bird again turned up the following two days 
and repeated its actions. Both men are un- 
able to account for the peculiar perform- 
ance. 


CORMORANTS FLY PAST 
CAPITOL 
Dr. Harold B. Wood, local ornithologist, 
positively identified several Double-crested 
Cormorants on the Susquehanna River op- 
posite Harrisburg recently. 





SEND IN YOUR GAME KILL 
REPORTS 
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